BYRON
maintained to the outward world his shell of apparent
indifference. "William Lamb laughs, and eats like a
trooper", said an observer who saw him on their
return from Ireland. And during the events that fol-
lowed, during all Caroline's bonfires and forgeries,
he continued, as far as we can gather, to eat and laugh.
Caroline professed herself very much hurt, that he, in
particular, should not have fought a duel on her
behalf; she said that it would have brought her back to
him. And it is possible that some such picturesque
gesture might for a moment have revived her romantic
interest. But it was not in William to make gestures.
And besides, he did not think they would do any good.
By now he had few illusions left about her; certainly
he thought it was no use trying to control her
vagaries. All the same, he would not cut himself com-
pletely free from her. His family wanted him to.
Furious at the disgrace which "the little beast" had
brought upon them, from this time on they were
always pressing him to get a separation. But he
refused. It came partly from the same apathy that
stopped him trying to influence her actions: it came
also from pity. Ever since Ireland, he had felt so sorry
for her that he could not help being lenient. After all,
he tried to persuade himself, she should not be blamed
too much; the trouble was chiefly Byron's fault.
William's pent-up feelings showed themselves in a
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